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MALTA—INTEGRATION OR SELF-GOVERNMENT ? 


by LORD FARINGDON 


ALTA is in the news. The request put for- 

ward by her Prime Minister, Dom Mintoff, 
for “integration” with Great Britain has seized 
the imagination of enormous numbers of people 
both in this country and in Malta. 

Everyone in Britain is aware of the heroic forti- 
tude of the Maltese during the last war when their 
island was besieged continuously and bombarded. 
Others may know something of the history of the 
island; of her heritage of prehistoric monuments, 
suggesting she was a focus of pilgrimage in the 
earliest times; of the shipwreck there of St. Paul, 
and the conversion of the proconsul Pablius, who 
became the island’s first bishop. Centuries later, 
in 1530, Malta was granted to the Knights of St. 
John (or Hospitallers) after the loss of Rhodes, 
their previous home, to the Turks. 

But few people in Britain have considered the 
social and political problems of Malta. For most 
it is true to say that until recently Malta was on 
the map in a literal sense only. It is her present 
Government which has put Malta on the map in 
a figurative sense as well. 

The reaction of the British public to the pro- 
posals of the Maltese Government has been not 
unlike the traditional attitude of the well-brought- 
up Victorian young lady who, on receiving a pro- 
posal of marriage, is supposed to have replied, 
* Sir, this is so unexpected.’ 

-Accustomed as we are to demands for greater or 
lesser degrees of independence for dependent terri- 
tories, a demand-for closer ties with Britain is 
so unusual that its wafamiliarity has led to hesi- 
tation in certain quarters. But-in fact this proposal 
is far more in accord with the conditions of the 
modern world than proposals from certain: other 
territories whose nationalism is anarchical and 


whose independence can have little reality. His- 
torians have remarked that, however well the con- 
stitutional arrangements of the Commonwealth 
may work, they are based upon conditions in the 
era of the sailing ship. They arose when it took 
six weeks to reach America from England, and the 
journey was hardly possible during half of the year. 
To-day Malta is much closer to London than was 
Edinburgh at the time of the Act of Union, and 
is not appreciably farther than Belfast. To con- 
sideration of a constitutional settlement in Malta 
remoteness is no longer relevant. What is rele- 
vant is the economic position and political develop- 
ment of the island. 

Though in 1814 the Maltese, by their own 
choice, became British they are not English, and 
nationalism might well be expected to influence 
them as profoundly as it has other peoples. The 
present Opposition calls itself the Nationalist 
Party. Strangely, however, in the past it has shown 
its nationalism by hankering after closer relations 
with, and even absorption by Italy, although the 
Maltese are neither racially nor linguistically 
Italian, and the period when the island was under 
Sicilian rule was the most wretched of its history. 

What then has led the Maltese to eschew the 
siren attraction of nationalism? Consideration of 
the problems of Malta will show that, in choosing 
to develop their local and national individuality 
within a larger framework, the Maltese Labour 
Government (which not only has a majority in 
Parliament and among the electorate, but also 
represents more of the electorate than any other 
party has ever done).has shown a political maturity 
that is admirable. 

It is important first that British people should 
realise that in the past Malta’s problems have 
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proved so intractable that since the first constitu- - 


tion was granted in 1883, two constitutions have. 
been suspended and it was commonly believed in 
Malta, before the last elections, that the present 
constitution was working so badly that it also 
would go the same way. What are these problems 
that it is hoped will be solved by integration? 

Briefly, they may be grouped under two heads: 
British fears that the military security of the island 
was being endangered, and the Maltese belief that 
their social progress was circumscribed by lack of 
funds which might have been available if the 
British had paid more generous remuneration for 
the use of Maltese strategic facilities. 


What Integration May Achieve 


How exactly is it hoped that integration will 
solve these problems? Clearly if the Armed Ser- 
vices in Malta have exactly the same facilities and 
priorities that they have in the United Kingdom, 
their anxieties should be settled at once. To satisfy 
Maltese aspirations is less simple, but it is proposed 
that so far as internal affairs are concerned, they 
will be dealt with by a Maltese Parliament. As 
in Northern Ireland, a contribution should no 
longer be, as in the past, a subject for constantly 
repeated negotiation with the British Treasury but 
should be paid as of right on an agreed basis. 
This contribution would be increased or dimin- 
ished by the amount by which the monies of Malta 
were insufficient or adequate to finance Maltese 
needs. The British Treasury would therefore have 
every interest in obtaining (at any rate from 
families and individuals even if payments by the 
Services were merely the transfer of funds from 
one pocket to another) the highest possible price 
for Maltese facilities and if this were not received, 
the resultant loss would not fall on the Maltese but 
on the British Treasury. A source of constant 
friction would be removed. The objectives of the 
Maltese and British Governments should be the 
extension to Malta of British standards of social 
service and the raising, as quickly as possible, of 
Maltese standards of living to the British level. 
It is, of course, obvious that without seriously and 
probably disastrously disturbing the Maltese 
economy, no immediate complete extension of 
British standards is possible. For example, it would 
not be desirable to pay the same rate of unemploy- 
ment benefit in Malta as in England. Nor could a 
Maltese worker from his lower wages be required 
to contribute on the same scale as the British 
worker. An interim period is therefore envisaged 
during which every effort will be made to extend 
and vary the Maltese economy. -Her dense popula- 
tion, which she is at present struggling to support, 
must be found productive employment; though 


emigration must continue, the draining away of 
skilled labour from which the island is at present’ 
suffering must be stopped. Agriculture must be 
fostered, its techniques improved and its rewards 
augmented to arrest the flow of workers from the 
land. To this end and for domestic use, addi- 
tional and better water supplies as well as more 
economical and effective use of water are a first 
essential. If industries are to- be established, it is 
hoped that British companies will be attracted by 
the cheapness and ample supply of Iabour. As in 
Britain, they will be encouraged by the British 
Government to establish themselves in develop- 
ment areas. Additional and more modern har- 
bour facilities will be required. All these things 
and many more the Maltese Government plans to 
do, but to ensure their success not only are the 
enthusiasm and drive of the Maltese people essen- 
tial, but also the generous co-operation of the 
British Treasury. 
Opposition to these proposals has come from 
the Nationalist Party led by Dr. Borg Olivier, who, 
until the recent elections, was Prime Minister, and 
from certain other groups without representation in 
Parliament. This opposition can be divided into 
two groups. The basic pro-Italianism of one of 
these is not now openly avowable and the other 
consists of conservatives who may merely fear 
change. They fear a more equitable distribution 
of taxation and also that these proposals mean a 
real transfer of political power in the island, a 
democratisation of its administration. 


The Roman Catholic Church 


Some anxiety too was felt by the ecclesiastical 
authorities who feared—the phrase will seem 
merely comical to English readers—the ‘ Protes- 
tant Ascendancy.’ These anxieties have been 
exploited by certain political interests. But they 
should have been allayed by the repeated assur- 
ances that all matters in which the Church is 
interested will be dealt with by the Maltese and 
not by the British Parliament. This assurance will 
have to be incorporated—as the Maltese Govern- 
ment: desires that it should—in the terms of the 
new constitutional instrument. 

The modern.democrat must desire that alongside 
the incorporation of small units into vast modern 
states in which way alone they can be effective or 
even secure, there also develops the greatest 
possible local national variation. The proposals 
of the Maltese Government for integration fulfil 
both of these requirements and should therefore be 
welcomed. Their success will have far more than 
local interest. It will not be the first time that con- 
stitutional janovation has begun within the British 
Commonweaith.- 


INDUSTRIAL COLOUR BAR IN N. RHODESIA 


by RONALD WILLIAMS, M.P. 


f bisteerios is, at last, some cautious optimism as 
to recent developments in Northern Rhodesia 
concerning the extremely complex question of 
African advancement. A few years ago when the 
Dalgleish Report was published, the prospects 
seemed very gloomy indeed. The European Union 
had refused to give evidence before the Dalgleish 
Committee, they refused to accept its recommenda- 
tions and they took their stand upon the principle 
of ‘Equal pay for equal work.’ Their insistence 
upon this principle—and its application regardless 
of colour—was to all appearances a repudiation of 
colour prejudice and a legitimate protection of 
trade union rights. The fact that the European 
Union and the African Union entered into an 
agreement in 1950 accepting the principle of ‘ equal 
pay and all conditions for equal work’ had the 
effect of reinforcing this impression and added to 
the difficulties. The rigid application of the prin- 
ciple in a situation where the European wage-scales 
were at a level of over twenty times those of the 
African virtually excluded Africans from promo- 
tion to the more responsible jobs. One aspect of 
the problem which has not been fully understood 
outside Northern Rhodesia has been the apparent 
lack of interest of the Africans themselves. This 
is in part explained by the fact that when the 
African thinks of advancement he thinks chiefly of 
the interests of the general body of the African 
labour force of approximately thirty thousand 
workers. He feels that while their wage level is 
so low, his duty is to press for a general advance 
in wages. The fact that a small number of Africans 
may have been excluded from promotion but 
would under the proposed arrangements be pro- 
moted in the course of the next five years attracts 
many who are rightly offended by an industrial 
colour bar, but it leaves the fundamental problem 
of underpaid African labour untouched. 


Bar for Abler Africans 


Up to 1954—despite the recommendations of the 
Dalgleish Report—the position appeared to be one 
of complete deadlock. The Africans received sub- 
stantial advances in wages under the Guillebaud 
Award, but by Western standards even at these 
higher levels their wages were extremely low. Low 
as they were, they were the highest African wages 
in the territory and claims for further advances 
benefiting the whole African labour force were, 
therefore, likely to be firmly resisted by the em- 
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ployers who were in a strong position. There was 
no prospect for the limited number of abler 
Africans because ‘equal pay for equal work’ in 
practice excluded their promotion by an effective 
industrial colour bar. 

In August, 1954, the Forster Commission was 
appointed and its recommendations were published 
in November of that year. The European Union 
adhered to its view; and would not accept these 
recommendations, but both the two employers’ 
groups accepted the principle of African advance- 
ment and prepared schemes with the object of 
facilitating it. It is instructive to note that the 
Chamber of Mines did not speak with one voice. 
The Anglo-American Group and the Rhodesia 
Selection Trust act together on most issues in the 
Copperbelt, but there has been a fundamental 
cleavage in their approach to the solution of this 
problem. As might have been expected, the Anglo- 
American group were deeply influenced by the 
pattern of industrial relations which obtains in 
South Africa and this is reflected in the Scheme 
which they published and in their subsequent 
acceptance of a power of veto proposed by the 
European Union. The Rhodesia Selection Trust 
following a meeting held between the Chamber of 
Mines and the European Union in November, 1954, 
in view of the deadlock at that meeting gave six 
months’ notice of termination of its agreement 
with the Union and indicated its willingness to 
discuss the question of the advancement of Africans 
and how this could best be effected in practice. 

At this time industria] relations between the 
African Union and the employers had reached a 
crisis following three claims made by the African 
Union, and an African strike of approximately 
thirty thousand workers continued for two months 
early in 1955. The leadership of the European 
Union having indicated that its members would not 
perform African work during the strike, was 
obliged under pressure from its members to reverse 
that decision and the members of the European 
Union despite the fact that there was a strike in 
progress performed work normally performed by 
African labour and seriously weakened the position 
of the strikers. Those who were concerned with 
the problems of African advancement felt, at the 
time that the strike might prejudice the prospects, 
but this did not in fact occur. The European 
Union, on referring to its membership for a 
decision by ballot as to its policy on African 
advancement, received authority and prepared its 
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own scheme for submission to the employers. 

The Union’s scheme was not acceptable to the 
employers, but negotiations were continued and 
agreement was reached between the Union and the 
Anglo-American group. The Rhodesia Selection 
Trust would not accept the proposal of the Union 
that the latter should have a power of veto. Such 
a power might have made a mockery of the pros- 
pects of African advancement and for a time the 
likelihood of agreement receded. 

Subsequently, agreement was reached between 
the Union and the Rhodesia Selection Trust, and 
it can now fairly be said that after taking into 
account all the safeguarding provisions and 
although only a very small number of Africans will 
be affected there are now definite agreed arrange- 
ments whereunder Africans will be given jobs from 
which they have hitherto been excluded. The pro- 
visions protecting the privileges of the Europeans 
are elaborate and far reaching, but there is now at 
least a little room for the advancement of the 
African. The advance may seem pathetically 
small, and small though it is it will probably pro- 
vide a greater number of jobs than can be filled 


Comment 


LABOUR CONFERENCE 


UR readers in the colonies will have been 

disappointed with the meagre time spent at 
the Labour Party Annual Conference on colonial 
policy. It is true that an important statement was 
made on the Party’s policy towards Seretse Khama 
and that clear-cut resolutions were passed pledg- 
ing the Party to increase its efforts for improving 
the lot of the under-privileged nations and deci- 
sively rejecting the racial policy of South Africa. 
Yet the latter two resolutions were passed without 
discussion, and in all Conference spent only about 
twenty minutes in discussing the problems of a 
Socialist colonial policy. 

Nevertheless our colonial readers would be quite 
wrong to measure the interest of the Labour Party 
in the colonies in such terms. Over the past few 
years there has been a steadily increasing concern 
shown in the Party to discuss the realities of 
colonial issues and to develop Party policy not 
only inspired by the idealism of the Movement but 
by a firm determination to be realistic. One 
evidence of this is the publication of the Party’s 
discussion pamphlet, ‘Facing Facts in the 
Colonies,’ itself an-effort to get the local organisa- 
tion of the Movement to discuss the problems of a 
Socialist relationship with the dependent peoples. 
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for a very long time by available skilled and semi- 
skilled African labour. The value of the agree- 
ments cannot be assessed immediately. Perhaps 
all that can be said is that when one takes into 
account the complexity of the issues, the bitterness 
which has sometimes arisen, and the sad story of 
some of the incidents, the astonishing thing is that 
a basis of agreement has been reached at all. 

The role of the European Union will remain 
significant, if not decisive, but it will now rapidly 
shift from this field into activities where it will have 
full scope to act in the happier role of the leaders 
of the resistance to some of the worst features of 
the proposed Trade Union legislation. All the 
vigilance and skill of trade unionists in Northern 
Rhodesia will be needed and will be fully engaged 
in dealing with this new problem. If the proposals: 
which have been put forward are incorporated in 
that legislation it is difficult to see how free trade 
unions could exist in Northern Rhodesia. _There 
is every reason for thinking that the European 
Union, and its international connections, are fully 
alive to the dangers and that the Union will fulfil 
its responsibilities. 


NEGLECTS COLONIES 


Further evidence can be seen in the frequent reso- 
lutions passed by the National Executive Com- 
mittee and the rapidly expanding colonial work of 
the Parliamentary Party. 

We in the Fabian section of the Movement have 
always considered that our primary contribution 
lies in discussing and thinking out some of the more: 
profound problems challenging Socialist thought. 
We consider that within this field our work in the 
Colonial Bureau has been of the utmost signifi- 
cance. Yet we constantly realise how inadequate 
our resources are (now smaller than ever) to work 
out in collaboration with the colonial peoples a 
detailed policy for their future. We realise too that 
the resources of the Labour Party itself in this. 
tremendous field are very slender. Nevertheless, 
between us we have the inescapable responsibility 
for working out the colonial policy of the next 
Labour Government, which will directly affect the 
great colonial population and indirectly condition 
the whole racial future of the twentieth century 
world. The problems of the multi-racial terri- 
tories, of the small non-viable colonies, of the 
transition from tribalism to modern democracy, of 
economic aid without political strings, of the 
breaking down of industrial, social and political 


colour bars, of transforming spreading deserts into 
fruitful land; these are just a few of the tremen- 
dously significant question marks which continu- 
ally face us. Surely the least we can expect is some 
recognition of the existence of these issues and the 
responsibility of the Labour Movement for them 
when we meet once a year at Annual Conference. 

Twelve months ago the Party endorsed a state- 
ment of colonial policy produced by the N.E.C. 
We hope that the lack of resolutions’on this year’s 
agenda does not imply that the Labour Party 
believes that it said the final word at Scarborough. 
Indeed, speaking for the Executive, Mr. Griffiths 
made it plain that this policy statement represents 
only a skeleton which has to be filled in by con- 
tinual hard work. If only the discussion pamphlet 
referred to above is read Socialists will realise how 
many desperately important questions we have still 
to answer. We might also refer to the question- 
naires on colonial policy published in this journal. 
. It would appear that at present the vast majority 
of the Labour Movement believes that the pro- 
blems of colonial policy are better dealt with by 
a few experts at the centre in touch with colonial 
opinion than democratically discussed throughout 
the Movement. There may be something in this 
assumption, but only provided that whatever is 
produced by the experts is submitted to and dis- 
cussed by the Party’s representatives at Annual 
Conference. 


END OF DIAMOND MONOPOLY 


HILE the termination of the monopolistic 

grip on diamond mining in Sierra Leone is to 
be welcomed, the agreement that has been reached 
after three months of hard bargaining between the 
Sierra Leone Ministers and the Selection Trust, 
arouses grave disquiet. 

The monopoly was granted to the Selection 
Trust in 1934 for 99 years and was confirmed by 
- a new agreement last year.t The Government has 
been forced into negotiations because it is power- 
less to control illicit diamond mining and smug- 
gling. Law and order have broken down in areas 
of the Protectorate where tribal authorities have a 
vested interest in law breaking because they exact 
toll from the miners. The illicitly mined diamonds 
are sold outside the territory for quick returns, 
resulting in a grave loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment. Only a fraction of the diamonds minéd 
are legally marketed. 

The Selection Trust is a wealthy mining enter- 
prise with large interests in West Africa, including 
the Gold Coast. Its surplus in 1953 was £1,338,000, 
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and of this, the Sierra Leone and Gold Coast 
Governments received £611,000. The net balance 
from the Trust’s operations in Sierra Leone was 
£371,000. The average weekly earnings of miners, 
including those working in iron ore, was £1 6s. 7d. 
for a 51-hour week.? There is no unemployment 
benefit, but welfare facilities are provided by the 
companies. 

The new agreement provides for £1.57m. com- 
pensation, said to have been scaled down from an 
original demand by the Selection Trust of £7m. 
‘ The area over which the rights of the Sierra Leone 
Selection Trust Limited extend will be reduced to 
approximately 450 square miles. This area includes 
all their existing workings. In addition, the Com- 
pany will have a reasonable opportunity for a 
period of not less than ten years to prospect for 
deep deposits of diamonds and to mine them if 
found anywhere in Sierra Leone. The Sierra 
Leone Government will not grant before 1975 to 
any applicants other than Sierra Leoneans or com- 
panies in which the beneficial interést or greater 
part thereof is held by Sierra Leoneans, any dia- 
mond prospecting licences or leases without first 
offering such licences or leases to the company. 
If the company do not accept, the Government will 
not offer better terms to any other applicant.’ 

The agreement divides the Sierra Leoneans into 
the haves and have nots. Those living in the 450 
square miles still held by the Selection Trust can- 
not be given licences to mine diamonds; outside the 
reserved area, individuals can now apply. No 
mention is made of what benefits the people of the 
Selection Trust area are to receive to compensate 
them. 

Is the compensation fair, and where is the money 
to be found? Will the British Government help? 
Mr. Siaka Stevens, the Minister of Lands, Mines 
and Labour, says that the Government hopes to 
get assistance in finding the money as it will be a 
strain on the economy of the country. He states 
that the compensation, £1.57m., amounts to three 
to four times the yearly revenue received by the 
Government from the Trust. 

In the New Year, the Government hopes to grant 
licences at fees the ordinary man can afford. A 
new buying organisation will have to be set 
up, surveys carried out and the police force 
strengthened, if law and order are to be restored, 
and smuggling brought to an end. 

The long-term problems remain: how are 
governments in poor colonial territories to find the 
capital for mining development; how can the con- 
tinuous drain of surplus profits to overseas share- 
holders be stopped in the interests of raising the 
standards of the indigenous people? 


2Sierra Leone Annual Report, 1953. 
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TWO YEARS OF CENT 


HEN it was decided two years ago to proceed 

with the federation of the three British territories 
in Central Africa, there was a difference of opinion 
as to whether Southern Rhodesia would be more 
influenced by Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland or 
vice-versa. The Conservative Government, which 
certainly does not subscribe to the colour policy of 
Southern Rhodesia, must have decided, in face of all 
the evidence to the contrary, that the enforcement 
of the scheme would result in a more liberal outlook 
among the Europeans. 

Those on the spot thought otherwise. It would be 
difficult to find a more vigorous or unanimous opposi- 
tion to a constitutional proposal than that expressed 
by the Africans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land in respect of federation. Their fears that they 
would eventually be betrayed to a government of 
white settlers were confirmed by statements such as 
Sir Roy (then Mr.) Welensky’s: ‘Our best chance of 
breaking with the Colonial Office lies in Federation.’ 

What is the position of the African in Southern 
Rhodesia? The prevailing system is one of benevo- 
lent despotism. The Colony has seen tremendous 
expansion since the War, and African services have 
not been neglected. In fact, the Europeans never 
tire of comparing their attitude favourably with the 
apartheid of their Southern neighbours. Over 200,000 
African children, in a total African population of 
2,220,000, attend state or mission schools, and the 
intention is to increase this proportion progressively. 
The Government is to spend £2,000,000 on 6.000 
African houses near Salisbury, as a first step towards 
abolishing the pernicious migrant labour system. And 
£6,600,000 will be spent on converting 31,000,000 
acres of land farmed under the tribal system to 
individual holdings for African farmers. 

The iron hand appears when there arises 
any question of independent expression of African 
opinion. In fact, such opinion is almost completely 
absent, this being a curious feature of the Colony. 
There are no outstanding figures and no public bodies 
of consequence. Educated Africans are expected to 
be servile and the idea of a genuine African intelli- 
gentsia is anathema to the Europeans. 

This happy, from the European point of view, 
state of affairs is no accident. Revolutionary ideas 
of local origin are not reported in the local press and 
are allowed to die a natural death as long as they 
remain harmless in practice. But any attempt to 
arouse popular opinion or to incite anyone to action 
is severely dealt with. An immigrant from England 
who organised an unofficial railway strike purely 
among European workers was unceremoniously 
deported within a matter of days. A young Com- 
munist sympathiser from Rhodes University in South 
Africa was quietly evicted. And when the Africans 
came out on strike at the vital Wankie coal mine at 
the end of 1953, they were forced back to work within 
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a few days by the Government’s prompt action in 
calling out the troops to act as miners. 


To avoid any legal complications arising out of 
such manifestations of the iron hand, the Govern- 
ment has recently passed a ‘ Public Order Act’ pre- 
scribing penalties for a wide range of activities, 
including the wearing of political uniforms, the carry- 
ing of arms at public gatherings, rioting, threatening 
violence, inciting strikes in essential services and even 
‘making statements or doing acts intended to pro- 
mote hostility between sections of the community. 
Obviously the Government desires a free hand in 
dealing with popular demonstrations, and it is likely 
that these will be sufficiently discouraged by the Act 
for any show of force on either side to be a rarity. 


Economically the operation of the colour bar is 
notorious. Africans may not be employed in skilled 
trades, where they might compete with European 
workers, and no statutory provision has hitherto been 
made for African trade unions. Strikes by Africans 
are therefore illegal. The folly of this situation has 
been seen by the Government, and a bill providing for 
‘Native Industrial Workers’ Unions’ has _ been 
referred to a select committee of the Territorial 
Assembly. It is typical of the prevailing attitude. 
however, that the term ‘Trade Union’ does not 
appear in the bill and that the right to strike is still 
not conceded. 


Conventional and administrative practices have in 
spheres other than industry been sufficient to prevent 
the entry of Africans into posts normally held by 
Europeans. Thus in commerce and in the civil ser- 
vice they never rise above the rank of messenger. A 
significant forward step, however, has been the 
acceptance of an African barrister as a member of 
the Salisbury bar. This may be an indication that 
the professions will adopt a less rigid attitude. 


Race Pattern Unchanged 


In general, there is little sign that Southern 
Rhodesia’s participation in the Federation has done 
anything to alter the pattern of her race relationships. 
And efforts to improve the situation through the 
legislative machinery of the Assembly are coolly 
received by the Europeans of the Federal Party, who 
number 24 in a house of 35. Recently Sir John 
Moffat, specially appointed Northern Rhodesian 
member for African interests, introduced a motion 
calling for an investigation into the basic principles 
necessary for a multi-racial society. He debated at 
length in idealistic and distinctly liberal terms. Sup- 
port was given not only by other members repre- 
senting African interests, but by Dr. Alexander Scott, 
Independent member for Lusaka. Dr. Scott warned 
the Prime Minister that Africans had been persuaded 
to accept Federation on the promise of something 


AFRICAN FEDERATION 


as meant for Africans 


better than the Southern Rhodesian ideal of a sub- 
servient black sergeant-major who ruled the masses 
below him with a rod of iron. The only Government 
response to the debate was a brief statement by the 
Deputy Prime Minister to the effect that the motion 
was superfluous in view of the satisfactory racial 
position and that previous speakers had shown a lack 
of realism. The motion was lost by 20 votes to 9. 


Mr. D. Yamba, an African member from Northern 
Rhodesia, had shortly before moved that Federal 
Public Service conditions should apply to all civil 
servants according to qualifications and regardless of 
race. ‘Impossible,’ cried Lord Malvern in reply, 
“We are not going to jump into a social revolution 
at the instigation of certain members of this House.’ 

Mr. Yamba’s motion was obviously in order, but 
normally when ever African members make a direct 
reference to race relations they are warned by Mr. 
Speaker that they are trespassing on Territorial 
ground. 

Nor has the African Affairs Board, the Assembly’s 
standing committee which acts as a watchdog against 
racially discriminatory legislation, been able to exert 
any influence. The Board’s first report, tabled on 
June 28th, 1955, found that nothing of a differentiat- 
ing nature had been published by the Government 
since the Assembly first met in February, 1954. 


A Liberal Project 


If there is a gleam of hope for the future, it shines 
from the enthusiastic body of citizens helping to 
inaugurate the University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. All along there have been grave mis- 
givings in many reactionary minds as to the politics 
of the Inaugural Board. And recently any doubts 
as to the inter-racial basis of the College were dis- 
pelled by the newly-appointed Principal, Dr. Walter 
Adams. Students would be accepted, he said, ‘ of any 
colour or creed worthy of higher education.’ The 
College, which. has been granted a pleasant site in 
the suburbs of Salisbury, will open in March, 1957. 


Despite the hopes offered by the University, 
Southern Rhodesia must seem unattractive enough to 
any educated African from the two Northern terri- 
tories. Fortunately the Federal Government has no 
power over African affairs, and the Colonial Office 
policy of advancement in every sphere has not yet 
been threatened. The interests of the indigenous 
population are jealously guarded by an admirable 
body of civil servants, while the economic status of 
the African. shows a considerable advance on the 
position in the South. Trade Unions, with the right 
to strike and to picket, were legalised in Northern 
Rhodesia by the Trade Unions Ordinance of 1949, 
which in granting these rights made no reference to 
the race or colour of the Unionists. 
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In Nyasaland the Trade Union Ordinance of 1932 
allows Unions to exist, even in restraint of trade, but 
not to strike. Strikes would still be subject to the 
penalties imposed by the Employment of Natives 
Ordinance, 1910. There is very little mining or 
secondary industry in Nyasaland, and it must be 
admitted that the Africans working on the tea and 
cotton estates are mainly extremely primitive. 


In the Government services of both the Northern 
territories, considerable progress has been made in 
the promotion of Africans to clerical posts, and the 
limiting factor would genuinely appear to be lack of 
education and conscientiousness. 


Constant Vigilance Necessary 


It is not over-dramatising the position to state that 
the underdog in the Federation requires the constant 
vigilance of any person, society or party aBle to bring 
pressure to bear on the British Government. In the 
positive sphere, constitutional concessions must con- 
tinue to be granted to the Africans in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland as soon as they show them- 
selves fitted to accept the responsibilities involved. It 
may thus be possible to turn the Federation into a 
loosely-knit association of common administrative 
services, while maintaining entirely different racial 
atmospheres in the constituent territories. 


On the negative side, the Federal Government must 
be prevented from introducing any type of dis- 
criminatory legislation. In terms of the constitution, 
any such legislation proposed may be challenged by 
the African Affairs Board, and thereafter the bill will 
become law only if specifically assented to by ‘a 
Secretary of State.’ So far no measure has been 
challenged, but a matter of far-reaching importance 
will come before the Assembly next year, as the 
Government has announced the introduction of a 
Federal franchise bill in July. 


The franchise question obviously goes to the heart 
of the problem. If no differentiation is to be allowed, 
control of the Federation will pass from the European 
to the African. An official in Salisbury recently 
remarked that this possibility was giving the Govern- 
ment a great deal of anxiety. He had, he added, been 
working on a wording which, though not actually 
mentioning racial differences, would in effect exclude 
the vast majority of the Africans from the voters roll. 
But it is doubtful whether the Government will be 
able to escape so easily. According to the constitu- 
tion, the African Affairs Board may take up not only 
overtly discriminatory legislation, but any legislation 
which in effect discriminates against the African. 


The situation is clearly explosive, and the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations will have the 
last word. One wonders which way he will decide. 
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by 


NE of the toughest problems in the development 

of the African colonies is how to ensure for 
the indigenous peoples a fair share of opportunities 
in trade and to reduce the amount of present 
exploitation by immigrant races long practised in 
specialised commercial techniques. The Syrians in 
West, and the Indians in East, Africa were able to 
achieve a dominating position in retail enterprise 
because they were the only practical alternatives to 
the white storekeepers when the great European 
companies began to abandon their direct interest in 
retail trade in order to concentrate upon their whole- 
sale functions in buying and selling. In Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Gambia, the 
development of the co-operatives and the Africanis- 
ation policy of such concerns as the United Africa 
Company, together with the speed of political 
advance, have combined to ensure for the local 
peoples, after a slow start, a growing and profitable 
share of their own shop-keeping. Many West 
Africans have had commercial training courses and 
manager-trainees have been brought to England 
where they have made valuable contacts with sup- 
pliers here. They have visited mills, factories and 
_ foundries where, in consultation with the manage- 
ments, they have been able to indicate their needs 
and interests more adequately than by correspond- 
ence, as well as to make suggestions with regard to 
production which have proved mutually helpful. 


In contrast, the position in East Africa shows little 
of such progressive development, partly because of 
the varying status of the territories of which it is 
composed, partly because Arab settlement and Asian 
contacts were of long standing and also on account 
of the Africans’ lack of interest in trading as a 
means of livelihood. The colonial governments con- 
cerned have not been unmindful of the racial 
antagonisms aroused by the concentration of trade 
in the hands of those regarded by the majority of 
their peoples as aliens, and have realised that pro- 
tectivé measures were inadequate unless Africans 
themselves could enter this field of commercial 
activity on competitive terms. 


Small Profits 


In March, 1954, the Governor of Uganda set up 
a Committee to make recommendations for the 
advancement of Africans in trade and commerce 
and its Report is now available and is under con- 
sideration by the Government. That it does not 
minimise the difficulties in the implementation of 
its proposals is shown by the text with which it 
has chosen to open, the Chinese proverb, “It is 
easy to, qpen a shop, but hard to keep it open.’ To 
this sentiment many of the twelve thousand African 
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traders in the Protectorate would heartily subscribe, 
for, although their combined turnover in 1952 was 
ten million pounds, more than one in six of them 
made no profit at all and 7,213 had an average 
income from trade of no more than £50. 

It was in 1900 that Sir Harry Johnson, finding 
that few of the indigenous people showed either 
interest in, or capacity for, trading, made-~‘ strong 
recommendations in favour of recognising that 
Uganda was a suitable sphere for the expansion ot 
British Indian commerce, enterprise and immigra- 
tion.” By 1933, this policy had been so vigorously 
adopted that the Trading Centres Ordinance had 
to be introduced to limit the areas for non-native 
trade development and a few Africans were thereby 
enabled to set up shops. It was not, however, until 
1944 and after, when goods were in such short supply 
that Government had to step in to arrange importa- 
tions and make allocations, that the number appre- 
ciably increased, until, today, they form about 70 
per cent. of the trader community. Many returned 
soldiers invested their gratuities to establish them- 
selves and for a time did very well since conditions 
favoured the seller, no particular effort was needed 
to attract customers and price and distribution con- 
trols prevented competition. 


Need for Business Education 


As the controls were removed and goods have 
become freely available, the African has -found 
increasing difficulty in maintaining his position, 
especially as he is lacking in such trading techniques 
as accountancy, stock-keeping and salesmanship. 
The problem is not so much to equip new entrants 
as to educate in bus‘*ness methods those who are 
already engaged in trade so that they may not only 
survive but be able to expand under brisk com- 
petitive conditions. 

The position is complicated by the fact that com- 
paratively few Africans are established in trading 
centres and townships and most of them maintain 
shops as a subsidiary activity subordinate to their 
agricultural employment. It is significant that, in 
Kampala, 974 per cent. of the traders are non- 
African. 


Under these circumstances, it is difficult to quarrel 
with the objective which the Committee set itself: 
“It is essential that any programme of assistance to 
Africans in trade should be designed to encourage 
them to develop as integral members of an efficient 
commercial community of all races, devoting their 
full time and resources to the furtherance of trade 
throughout the Protectorate. We believe that no 
significant progress can be achieved while African 
traders régard their trading activities as a side-line 


occupying only part of their time and resources. 

Three fundamental principles are enunciated: (a) 
to enable African traders to play their full part on 
equal terms with non-Africans; (b) to develop in 
African traders the qualities of initiative, self-help, 
determination and of contractual integrity, par- 
ticularly in rising and falling markets; and (c) to 
ensure that Government assistance to Africans in 
trade should be based upon a commercial, not a 
welfare, approach and should be designed to stimul- 
late and not to stifle private enterprise. 

Throughout the Report one cannot avoid noticing 
the heavy bias towards the third of these ‘prin- 
ciples.’ There are, of course, some unexceptionable 
recommendations on such matters as the introduction 
of accountancy into the arithmetic syllabus in schools 
or the provision of text-books on commercial 
geography, and a suggestion that traders’ courses 
and a central licensing authority be instituted. A 
more debateable idea, perhaps, is that general educa- 
tion policy should be oriented, if that is the word, 
with particular regard to English, the Three R’s and 
honesty, but strangely enough it is not recommended 
that Indian lecturers should be employed for the 
ethical instruction. 


Attitude to Protection 


It is when the Committee gets-down to the 
enumeration of the obstacles to the furtherance of 
their ideal that the Report takes on a somewhat 
sinister aspect. The foreword declares: ‘Apart from 
the general obstacle of ignorance and the lack of 
standards among African traders generaliy which our 
proposals are designed in part to remedy, we are 
convinced that other obstacles to their advancement 
exist which have arisen out of the attitude and 
policies of the Protectorate Government in the past. 
The paternal measures of protection for Africans 
which were introduced during the early period of 
their development are, in our view, now likely to 
handicap their further progress: by denying them the 
opportunity of full association with non-Africans in 
commerce throughout the Protectorate: and by con- 
trolling a large part of the economy. of the Pro- 
tectorate through the operation of statutory market- 
ing boards. Such controls limit opportunities for 
the Africans to gain experience in the management 
and marketing of their own produce. They have 
also insulated producers from the rise and fall of 
world markets and therefore from the realities of 
trading to which they must one day become 
accustomed.’ 

Although the Committee admits that it might be 
held that co-operatives, like marketing boards, lie 
outside their terms of reference they register their 
perturbation that the favouring of the co-operative 
societies in the acquisition of cotton ginneries has 
been at the expense of private enterprise Africans 
who, ‘from conviction or for other reasons, might 
not have wished to subscribe to the co-operative 
principle. “Care should be taken to avoid putting 
such societies in a favoured position as far as African 
participation in commercial or industrial develop- 


ment is concerned, to the detriment of African 
private enterprise.’ 


I suggest that the title I have given this article 
could well be substituted for the imaginative The 
Advancement of Africans in Trade which is the one 
the Committee chose for its Report. 


International Reception on Behalf 
of the Colonial Bureau 


Central London Fabian Society are holding an 
International Reception of particular interest on 
Monday, December 12th, at Caxton Hall, 8—11.45 
p.m. This is a repetition on a larger scale of the 
highly successful international reception held by the 
Society in December last year. Central London is 
generously giving the proceeds of this function to the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau, and we look forward to 
seeing there as many friends as can possibly attend. 


The Indian High Commissioner. Mrs. Pandit. and 
the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P., have accepted 
invitations, as have Lord Listowel and Lord Faring- 
don. There will also be many guests from Asian, 
African and West Indian countries. 


Besides speeches, the programme includes enter- 
tainments and dancing, and there will be a bar. 


Tickets, 7s. 6d. each including light refreshments, 
are obtainable from Mrs. M. Winchester, 36, Temple 
Fortune Lane, N.W.11. Please enclose stamped (14d. 
stamp) addressed envelope with applications. 


It is planned to run a Tombola competition during 
the evening. It will be appreciated if any members 
or friends who are in touch with a manufacturer or 
other person willing to donate a prize, or who them- 
selves can make a gift, will write to Miss June Lewis, 
23b, Sinclair Gardens, W.14. Miss Lewis would also 
like to receive early notice of the arrival of any dis- 
tinguished visitors who will be in London on Decem- 
ber 12th and are likely to be interested in attending. 


T.U. Progress in Central Africa 


The Railway Workers’ Union of Central Africa has 
published a statement of the programme and policy 
adopted by a conference at Broken Hill in July, 
which was attended by 16 delegates from all over 
Southern Rhodesia, and 18 from Northern Rhodesia. 
It calls on its members to help bring together railway 
and other transport workers in Central Africa to form 
a strong union to defend their rights and improve 
conditions of service. 


Housing, education and the abolition of the colour 
bar were among the subjects of resolutions passed at 
the conference. One resolution asked for the amend- 
ment of the 1949 Railway Act to allow all unions, 
irrespective of colour, to function as statutory trade 
unions. e609 


Security Villages in Kenya | 


PROBLEMS OF KIKUYU WOMEN 


N article’ in the September issue of African World 

by a missionary of the Church of Scotland gives 
striking evidence of the harmful as well as the bene- 
ficial features of the new villages being built in Kenya 
for the resettlement of the Kikuyu. We give below 
a summary of the criticisms in the article. 

The purpose of the villages is to protect the people 
from, and prevent their assisting, the Mau Mau. They 
are giving the Kikuyu their first experience of com- 
munity living, for they may house as many as 4,000 
people, in contrast to the old villages consisting of 
small groups of huts usually belonging to one family. 
The new villages have obvious advantages when it 
comes to providing schools, health, welfare and 
church services. Disadvantages include the difficulty 
of controlling the inhabitants, the added distance from 
the “gardens”? where the food is grown and the 
danger of epidemics. 

The infinite variety in the conditions and needs of 
villages even in the same district makes it difficult to 
give an adequate account of them. But some general 
conclusions may be stated. The first is the general 
agreement among Government officials and volun- 
tary workers on the spiritual and psychological needs 
of the people which are not yet being met. The next 
is that the village problem is essentially that of the 
women. In Nyeri, the proportion of women to men 
is seven to one; in Embu, about three to one; in Fort 
Hall and Kiambu somewhere between these extremes. 
Some of the men are killed, many “detained” in 
camps and prisons, some still in the forests or hiding 
around the Reserves and some working in Nairobi, 
where the proportion is the other way round—about 
six men to one woman. The employment of some of 
the men as home guards, traders, agricultural demon- 
strators, mechanics and so on makes the proportion 
of men to women available for communal labour even 
more extreme, e.g. in some villages forty men to six 
hundred women, or twenty men to four hundred. 

One group on whom much depends is the chiefs, 
headmen and village elders. One of their responsi- 
bilities is the final ‘screening’ of men and women 
from prisons and work camps and the recommenda- 
tion whether they should be allowed to return to 
village life. 

With regard to living conditions, in Nyeri where 
people were first gathered into villages, these were 
originally built with fences and ditches round them, 
which prevented expansion as numbers increased. In 
such villages overcrowding is very serious, four to 
ten women with their children in round huts twelve 
feet in diameter. Many of the older villages have now 
been rebuilt or divided up and in some the aim of 


1 Social Revolution in Kikuyuland: Rehabilitation and 
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one or more huts for a woman and her children has 
been achieved. The worst villages are being dealt 
with, but some are still bad, with crowded huts very 
close together. In general, there are not nearly 
enough latrines, and the familiar “ rubbish pit ” out- 
side each hut is an obvious breeding place for 
mosquitoes.. Embu has all types of village, from the 
show-place of Katharyure to Gatithi, a village where 
twelve women and their families were found in one 
hut, or Kamathuri, where not one latrine was in use 
after four months. 

As the building of the villages is an ‘“‘ Emergency ” 
measure, the people must be made to build them and 
this burden of communal labour falls mainly on the 
women. The work includes making new roads, clear- 
ing trees and bush, making ditches, fences and 
furrows for leading water, and building new houses. 
If adequate food for increased numbers and cash 
crops are to be grown, bench terracing and better 
agricultural methods must be carried out. Gener- 
ally, all this means three or four days work each 
week, in some districts only two, but in some parts 
of Embu and Fort Hall, five or six days. 


Ili Effects of Communal Labour 


In at least one part of Fort Hall, the employment 
of the women for six days a week is considered 
necessary to prevent their actively helping Mau Mau 
as messengers and food carriers. There is a con- 
siderable amount of feeling among groups of Africans 
and missions that much of this communal work is 
unnecessary and quite unreasonable. 

The above facts naturally mean that in many cases 
the women do not have time or energy to care for 
their children. The writer heard of epidemics and 
sickness and saw obvious cases of malnutrition, but 
in general no indications of widespread hunger or 
poverty. More medical help is badly wanted, especi- 
ally more provision for free medical services in cases 
of real need. 

In only one area, the Mathira division of Nyeri, 
were the “teenagers” said to be the most difficult 
group, but another teen-age problem was the Kiambu 
boys, aged eight to fourteen, many of whom have 
been running wild in Nairobi and who include 
hardened Mau Mau criminals. One result of Mau 
Mau is that many avenues of employment previdusly 
open to Kikuyu boys and girls are now given to other 
tribes. The greatest difficulties in Nyeri and Kiambu 
are due to overcrowding and the many landless and 
“displaced” people. Because of the Emergency, 
work in the Rift Valley and seasonable work in 
Nairobi are still impossible. While there is an acute 
shortage of work, or land,-for men with families, the 
younger generation must wait. Where the adolescents’ 
ambition to earn cannot be satisfied, it brings discon- 
tent and a fertile ground for Mau Mau propaganda. 
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Guide to Books 


Introduction to Economics 


By Walter Birmingham. 
Series, 2s.) 


West Indian students have told me how difficult they 
have found it to pass British matriculation examina- 
tions in which they were requested to know the 
botanical characteristics of plants which they had 
never seen growing. Even in subjects of a more 
general character, like economics, the colonial student 
evidently suffers a handicap when the English texts 
which he reads assume a familiarity with British or 
American industrial society, or draw their examples 
or illustrations from industries or trading practices 
which he has never seen. Penguin Books are there- 
fore to be congratulated on their decision to issue 
books on ‘politics, economics, science, social pro- 
blems, literature, and history,’ especially designed for 
West African readers. : 

Mr. Walter Birmingham has, J think, had one eye 
on his African reader who will be helped to under- 
stand economics if he reads it in terms of farms and 
village markets, of cocoa and palm oil, rather than 
of steel and coal, factories and produce exchanges; 
but he has had the other on the University of Lon- 
don, whose matriculation and external degree examin- 
ations have a great influence on the education of 
students in all the British colonies. He packs a great 
deal into his 123 pages, and the student will have to 
read very carefully if he wants to follow and master 
the argument. But he writes clearly and sensibly, 
and his West African illustrations are well chosen. I 
feel sure that tutors and students will welcome the 
book and regard it as a godsend that every member 
of the class can reasonably afford a copy. 

H. A. Marquand, M.P. 


(Penguin West African 


Another recent issue in the Penguin West African 
Series (price 2s.) is “ Reptiles of West Africa” by 
George Cansdale. 


We Live in Singapore 


By Donald Moore. 
16s.) 


Donald Moore’s second book is written in diary 
form as was Far Eastern Agents. Mr. Moore, who 
lives in Singapore, sometimes allows his neighbours 
to speak for themselves without comment, at others 
he writes graphically about their land and life, habits 
and superstitions. : 

Mr. Moore’s book is not entirely satisfying, simply 
because it is in diary form. It is admittedly an easy 
way of dealing with many different settings and situa- 
tions, but he tantalises his readers by arousing their 
interest in characters and places and then dropping 
them for good from the book. Next time perhaps 
he will write a novel or. better still, a full study of 
the Malayan people and their predicament, both of 
which he knows so well. Alan Blyth. — 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 
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African Journeys 


By Fenner Brockway, M.P. 
13s. 6d.) 


There is no member of the House of Commons who 
has met more African leaders in the British and 
French colonies than Mr. Brockway, and the content 
of his conversations with them is given in these 
interesting accounts of his visits to Tunisia, Uganda, 
and Kenya. He gives intimate pen-pictures of well- 
known people like the Kabaka, Jomo Kenyatta and 
many others, and I am sure the reader will be carried 
on with a sense of exhilaration but, I fear, be left 
vaguely unsatisfied at the end. Fenner Brockway is 
not only well known, but well loved, by African 
peoples, he has gone into their homes and enjoyed 
their hospitality on equal terms, yet, despite the last 
chapter, which discusses what economic and political 
measures must be taken, there still remains an air of 
artificiality. 

This is not a substantial book and one expects more 
of Mr. Brockway, who is not only a journalist, but a 
politician. Africa is full of ‘complex and recalcitrant 
problems’ that must not be over simplified, if only 
in fairness to the Africans themselves, who must be 
made aware of the task that is to be tackled to raise 
their standards of living. 


East Africa is fundamentally poverty stricken, not 
only because of the European alienating land, but 
because of barren soils, lack of water, lack of com- 
munications, soil erosion, wasteful African farming. 
Hence living standards can be raised only by means 
of very large injections of capital investment and 
technical ‘know-how’ which can only be Anglo- 
American, There are dangers in this and Fenner is 
100 per cent. correct in saying there must be more 
effort by the whites for racial co-operation, but here 
again the book inevitably suffers a defect. The tempo 
of change in Africa is so fast that since Leslie Hale 
and he made their visits over three years ago the book 
is dated. Take their experience with the colour bar. 
Kenya, with an inter-racial government, is moving 
fast, and the colour bar in Nairobi hotels for edu- 
cated Africans is now removed by tacit consent of 
the Hotel-Keepers Association. Again, take the 
statement about restrictions on African coffee grow- 
ing. I visited the Koinange’s Farm at Kiambu, where 
James, the son, told me he had thousands of coffee 
plants. In 1954, an Embu African won the All-Kenya 
Cup in open competition as the best coffee farmer in 
the colony, European or African. 


Of course, there is a very long way to go, and the 
recent behaviour of some Kenya police has been 
scandalous, in fact criminal. We must carry on the 
fight for the Africans, for they are at enormous dis- 
advantages against the Europeans, but let us realise 
that they have virtues and vices like the white man, 
and should be told.so sympathetically. I wonder if 
Fenner Brockway has ever thought that the European 
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(Continued from page 11) 


is not basically the opponent of the African, but that 
the Asian is the long-term competitor of the African 
in business, industry, and commerce! 

I strongly advise all interested in Africa to read the 
book: they will find it entertaining and stimulating. 
I gather that Fenner Brockway has just journeyed 
again to the Gold Coast and Kenya and I look for- 
ward to his next impressions of the Dark Continent. 


James Johnson, M.P. 


An Introduction to the History of West Africa 


By J. D. Fage. (Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d.) 


This book will admirably meet the needs of the 
visitor to West Africa, the general interested reader. 
and the student beginning the subject. The author, 
who is senior lecturer in history in the University 
College of the Gold Coast, modestly insists on its 
limitations, imposed by the fact that the indigenous 
history of the West African peoples is a compara- 
tively new field for serious study, but although he 
covers the whole historical development of the region 
in 200 pages, the result is a balanced and lucid survey. 
The prospective reader should, however, be clear that 
the subject is largely the history of European impact 
on the region and not that of the peoples themselves. 

After brief chapters on the geographical and 
ethnographical background, and the character of the 
great empires of the Western Sudan, the author 
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describes the European trade of the 15th and 16th 
centuries in which the Portuguese were dominant. By 
the end of the 16th century, the interest of the Euro- 
peans, first the Dutch, then the English and French 
was beginning to turn to the potentialities of the slave 
trade for supplying labour for the plantations in the 
New World. This was followed by competition among 
the Europeans for trade both in slaves and commodi- 
ties and the emergence, towards the end of the 18th 
century, of the British as the principal trading power. 


The effects of the slave trade on the economic and 
social development of West Africa are discussed in 
some detail and make particularly interesting reading. 
The latter part of the book deals with European 
territorial expansion and concludes with a brief 
survey of changes since 1945. 


Mary Winchester 


Foundations of Freedom: The New Universities 
Overseas 


By Sir James Duff. 
1s. 6d.) 


The purpose of the series British Commonwealth 
Affairs, of which this is the tenth issue, is ‘to pro- 
vide a forum for discussion of current-questions re- 
lating to the British Commonwealth.’ Sir James Duff 
devotes most of his pamphlet to the history and pro- 
gress to date of the colonial universities, but he con- 
cludes with some points that need much study. One 
of the most interesting is the suggestion that it may be 
unwise to apply to colleges in under-developed terri- 
tories all the standards that are right for the Univer- 
sity of London and he instances the construction by 
the Nigerian Government at enormous cost of a train- 
ing hospital of London University standards at 
Ibadan. 


A related question concerns the social problem of 
the receipt by indigenous staff not only of the same 
salary as expatriate staff, but also of the expatriate 
allowances, so that by the standards of their own 
country they are extremely wealthy men. The last 
problem he poses is that of the race between the 
extension of political power and the output of gradu- 
ates with the qualities of responsible leadership. 
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